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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


(The Canofieno.—From Pinelli.) 


THE CANOFIENO, OR ROMAN SWING. 


Pinecut has here given us a lively representation of 
an animated scene which is very common among the 
Trasteverini and the peasantry of the States of the 
Church. The construction of this Roman swing is 
sufficiently shown in the drawing. The ropes which 
support the strong plank are sometimes fastened toa 
revolving axis, and sometimes merely passed over a 
bean or rafter. In the latter case, when greasing is 
neglected, the ropes are apt to wear away and break ; 
and then down comes the whole party with a great 
crash, and not without peril to legs and bodies. The 
danger, however, is the less from the comparatively 
slight elevation and limited play of the awing, The 
Romans, who have no such machine, would be alarmed 
at ine swings which are used in our country fairs in 
England. They never try to “ kick the sky with their 
toes,” as we Once heard a party of English sailors say 
they were trying to do. 

Such as it is, the Canofiéno is a very favourite amuse- 
ment among the Roman peasantry of all ages. We have 
seen three generations upon it at once—a grandfather 
and a grandmother, their son and their son’s wife with 
her children. At times. we have seen one or two 
Franciscan friars or bearded Capuchins seated upon 
the plank, and singing and hallooing with the rest ; but 
this was in recondite quarters where the eyes of their 
superiors could not reach them, and when their cerca, 
or begging-round, had been: successful, and their 
libations unusually copious. To fairs and rustic fes- 
tivals of al] sorts the motiks of the mendicant orders 
always repaired in considerable numbers, for every 
Festa is the day of some saint whom they are bound tu 
honour, and they know full well that cheer and 
sport in the open air quicken generosity, and that the 
hands as well as the hearts of the faithful are most 
open on agay summer holiday, Moreover these begging 
friars spring from the common people and are always 
men of the people. Now and then an old tabellone, 
or notary, or other sedate starch Roman citizen, was 
to be seen on the plank, in his solemn suit of faded 
black, and with spectacles on nose—those antiquated 
horn-rimmed spectacles with nothing but the bridge 
to keep them on the nose, and without any sides— 
in Short, the spectacles that are yor Py the Miser 
in Quintin Messys’ or Matsys’ celebrated picture at 
Windsor Castle, and in other paintings by the old 
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Dutch masters.* It should seem that man has 4 na- 
tural liking for every kind of swinging, except hang- 
ing. There was a Neapolitan doctor and theorist of the 
last century who thought that if men and women would 
only swing enough, they might swing away all their 
distempers and disorders; atid he wrote a book to 
prove it. Like other theorists, he only carried the mat- 
ter too far. In many cases thi8 exercise and motion 
are well known to be favourable to health. In cases 
of insanity the swing is said to have been used with 
ood effect; but here the greatest advantage has been 
‘ound not from the pendular motion, but from thé 
rotatory motion. That great turner of lines and 
rhymes, Dr. Darwin, first suggested the method of 
“spinning a madman” on a rotatory swing, and Doctor 
Cox caused such a swing or roundabout to be made, and 
tried the experimetit in a very bad case, and with such 
striking success, that he attributed to it the complete 
recovery of his patient. Dr. Cox afterwards employed 
the rotatory swing in many other cases,and found this 
singular remedy generally efficacious and never pre- 
judicial. Father Linguiti, in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, introduced the rotatory swing, or round- 
about, or whirligig, into the great hospital for the 
insane which he organized at Aversa; and the use of 
it in such places is row universal in Italy, where a 
refractory patient, instead of being beaten or subjected 
to other harsh severities, as in former times, is merely 
whirled or spun round on a pivot. But this is a matter 
too serious to accompany Pinelli’s hilarious design. 
Reader, if you will look at the picture, you will 
see that one of the Roman damsels is playing on 
the tambourine: and these holiday folks general] 
swing to music and loud singing. The singing ind 
like the screaming of a bagpipe, is much louder and 
shriller than is agreeable to one of the uninitiated, unless 
it be heard at some distance. The object of every one 
of the vocalists, whether male or female, appears to be 
to beat all the rest in noise, and they very frequently 
sing through the nose. It has been frequently re- 
marked that in this land of song the taste of the 
popular music is execrable. There are exceptions; in 
most parts there are some two or three beautifully 
simple melodies, some of which are of an unknown 
antiquity, and have never been written down with 


* For an engraving of Matsys’ picture see first series of Penny 
Mag. vol. ii, p. 497. 
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musical notes and scores, but have been transmitted 
orally from father to son through many : in nota 
few districts the peasants sing ity 4 in parts; still, 
generally speaking, the music of the labouring classes 
from one end of Italy to the other is a twanging, loud, 
monotonous sing-song, or a droning drowsy noise 
almost as bad as that of the Andalusian muleteers or 
that of the calesso-drivers in Malta, who are said at 
times to sing their beasts to sleep on the road, with 
their burthens on their backs or their chaises at their 
tails, These r rustics never approach an opera- 
house; the only theatre they know is a puppet-show, 
their only great actor is Punch. Thus their ears have 
never been informed by the beautiful liquid strains of 
Cimarosa or Paisiello or Rossini, and as their taste has 
not been cultivated, they seem to consider their own 
bad music as the best. ut, bad as it is, it gives them 
pleasure, and therefore answers the end. 

Like nearly every other pastime or custom amon 
these people, the Canofieno bears the stamp of anti- 
quity. The same strong plank, the same ropes, and 
very nearly the same kind of group which Pinelli 
drew, have been found depicte 
chamber-walls dug out of Herculaneum or Stabia. 

There is another primitive sport well known to 
English children by the familiar name of “see-saw,” 
or “ups and downs.” It was often played by the 
Trasteverini and their neighbours in the townships 
and villages of the Roman Campania, as also in other 
parts of Italy. This too is an ancient and classical 
pastime, for‘there is a picture of it painted upon the 
wall of one of the houses of Pompeii. The most lively 
player at this game that we ever chanced to see was a 
royal lady, who, since those happy days of her child- 
hood, has had see-sawings and ups and downs enough— 
but of a far less agreeable sort. This was Donna 
Christina, the retty, light, and always laughing grand- 
daughter of the then reigning king of Naples, old 
Ferdinand I., who loved all manner of sports, and the 
most boisterous the best. In the lower garden of the 
royal summer palace at Portici, which stands over part 
of the lava-buried Herculaneum, and in the lowest 
part of that garden, near the open space by the sea- 
shore called the Mortelle, where King Ferdinand in 
his young days made a little camp and built a sort of 
castle, to play at soldiers and sieges, there was a play- 
ground for the king’s numerous brood of grendehilaren, 
which was quite open to the view of two or three 
casini or villas at that time occupied by Neapolitan 
noblemen who had as yet preserved the means of being 
sociable and hospitable. From the terrace of one of 
these houses, which reached nearly to the low wall of 
the royal garden, we often saw Donna Christina sitting 
on the plank and playing at see-saw with her eldest 
brother, now King of Naples, or of the Two Sicilies, 
with a zest and spirit which the daughters of good Dr. 
Primrose could not have exceeded when playing with 
farmer Flamborough’s family at hunt the slipper. 
Royal brothers and sisters of various ages, but all 
children, and healthy happy children, stood round 
clapping their hands and shouting without any re- 
straint, and loud was the laughter when Don Ferdi- 
nando could succeed in jerking off Donna Christina, or 
Donna Christina perform the more difficult feat of un- 
horsing Don Ferdinando. These scenes—alack! it is 
a quarter of a century since we saw them—have often 
come before our eyes in vivid colours while reading in 
unsympathizing mewspapers of the many vicissitudes 


and trials of that once light-hearted, joyous gir] ;—of 
the jealous tyranny of her grim old uncle and husband 
Ferdinand of Spain; of the bitter thraldom of Spanish 
etiquette ; of her young and stormy widowhood, with 
the weight and cares of government thrown upon one 
who had never been trained to bear them, and who 
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found herself from the first surrounded by fierce and 
desperate factions; of her palace burst open at mid- 
night by a lawless and frantic soldiery; of the mas- 
sacres committed under her own eyes; of her forced 
separation from her daughters, and long exile in France, 
and of the other catastrophes which have happened in 
a country where revolutions have succeeded each other 
too rapidly to be recollected without the aid of book and 
register. We have been told that that light buoyant 
figure has become corpulent, but we can only figure 
her as she was. We have heard of irregularities— 
vices—and considering all circumstances, we can give 
credit to a part of the scandalous chronicle ; but what 
we cannot and will not believe is the assertion that 
Donna Christina, as queen-dowager and regent of Spain, 
would be a heartless and sanguinary —_ if she could. 
God help her and her daughters! It were better for 
them all to be playing at see-saw among the acacia- 
groves at Portici, than to be where they are and what 
they are. 





CHAUCER'S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 





Tue Frriar’s TALE—Concluded. 





As the devil and the Sumpnour entered the end of the 
town towards which they had directed their course, they 
saw a cart filled with hay, and driven byacarter. The 
road was deep, and the cart stuck fast in the way. 
The carter smote the horse, and cried as if he were 


mad, 
.“ Heit Scot! heit Brok! what spare ye for the stones ? 
The fiend,” quoth he, “ you fetche, body and bones, 
As farforthly as ever ye were fualed, 
So muchel woe as I have with you tholed.* 
The devil have all, both horse, and cart, and hay.” 

The Sumpnour said, “ Here shall we have a prey;” 
and then drawing near the fiend, as though nothing 
were the matter, whispered in his ear— 

“ Hearken, my brother, hearken, by thy faith ; 
Hearest thou not how that the carter saith? 
Hentt it anon, for he hath given it thee, 
Both hay and cart, and eke his caples} three.” 
“ Nay,” quoth the devil, “* God wot, never a del,§ 
It is not his intent, trust thou me well; 
Ask him thyself, if thou not trowest me, 
Or elles stint awhile, and thou shalt see.” 
This carter thwacketh his horse upon the croup, 
And they began to drawen, and to stoop. 
“ Heit now,” quoth he; “ there, Jesu Christ you bless, 
And all his es work, both more and less ! 
That was well twight,|| mine owen Liard@ boy, 
I pray God save thy body, and Saint Eloy. 
Now is my cart out of the slough, pardie.” 
“« Lo, brother,” quoth the fiend, “ what told I thee? 
Here may ye see, mine owen deare brother, 
The churl spake one thing, but he thought another. 
Let us proceed upon our journey. Here I shall win 
nothing.” . 

When they were come a little way out of the town, 
the Sumpnour began to whisper to his brother, “ Here 
dwelleth an old woman 

“ That had almost as lief to lose her neck 
As for to give a penny of her good. 
I will have twelvepence though that she be wood,** 
Or I will summon her to our office ; 
And yet, God wot, of her know I no vice; 
But for thou canst not, as in this country, 
Winner thy cost, take here example of me.” 


* Endured. ¢ Take—seize hold of. t Horses 
Never a bit. || Pulled, 
@ A familiar endearing name for a grey horse, as was Bayard 
for a bay. ** Mad. 
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The Sumpnour now clappeth at the widow’s gate. 
“Come out,” he cried, 


‘I trow thou hast some frere or priest with thee.” 

“ Who clappeth ?” said this wife; “ Benedicite ! 
God save you, sir, what is your sweete will ?” 

“T have,” quoth he, “of summons here a bill. 
Up’ pain of cursing, looke that thou be 
To-morrow before the Archedeacon’s knee, 

To answer to the court of certain things.” 

“ Now, Lord,” quoth she, “ Christ Jesu, King of Kings, 
So wisely helpe me, as I ne may.* 

I have been sick, and that full many a day; 
I may not go so far,” quoth she, “ nor ride, 
But I be dead, so pricketh it in my side. 
May I not ask a libel, Sir Sompnotir, 

And answer there by my proctirator 

To suche things as men would opposent me?” 

“ Yes,” quoth this Sumpnour, “ pay anon,—let see— 

Twelve pence to me, and I will thee acquit : 

I shall no profit have thereby but litt; 

My master hath the profit, and not I. 

Come off, and let me riden hastily, 

Give me twelve pence, I may no longer tarry.” 
“Twelve pence!” quoth she; “now Lady Sainte Mary 

So wisely help me out of care and sin, 

This widé world though that I should it win, 

Ne have I not twelve pence within my hold, 

Ye knowen well that I am poor and old, 

Kith$ your almess|| upon me, poor wretch.” 

* Nay then,” quoth he, “the foule fiend me fetch 
If I thee éxcuse, though thou shouldest be spilt.’ 

,“ Alas!” quoth she, “‘ God wot, I have no guilt.” 

“ Pay me,” quoth he, “or by the sweet Saint Anne 
As I will bear away thy newe pan 
For debte, which thou owest me of old. 


- When thou behavedst ill to thy husband, I paid for thy 
correction.” 
“ Thou liest,” quoth she ; “by my salvation, 
Ne was I never or now, widow or wife, 
Summon’d unto your court in all my life ; 
Ne never I n’as but of my body true. 
Unto the devil, rough and black of hue, 
Give I thy body and my pan also.” 
And when the devil heard her cursing so 
Upon her knees, he said in this mannere,— 
“ Now, Mabily, mine owen mother dear, 
Is this your will in earnest that ye say ?” 
“The devil,” quoth she, “so fetch him or he dey,** 
And pan and all, but he will him repent.” 
“* Nay, olde stot, that is not my intent,” 
Quoth this Sumpnotir, “ for to repenten me 
For any thing that I have had of thee; 
I would I had thy ‘ frock’ and every cloth.” 
“ Now, brother, ” quoth the devil, “be not wroth ; 
Thy body and this pan be mine by right ; 
Thou shalt with me to helle yet to-night, 
Where thou shalt knowen of our privity 
More than a master of divinity.” 
And with that word the foule fiend him hent.ft+ 
Body and soul, he with the devil went, 
Where as these Sumpnours have their heritage. 
And God that maked after his im4ge 
Mankind, save and guide us all and some. 


* That is to say, as I myself am not able to do so, 
+ Put in charge against me. Little. 
|| Charity. 4 Ruined. ** Before he die. 


§ Show. 
tt Seized. 





Buffalo-hunting.—At Red River the buffaloes are now sel- 
dom taken in pounds. In the summer and fall, large parties of 
the half-breed hunters, all mounted on their small Indian horses, 
which are well broke in to this sport, scatter themselves over the 
plains, camping generally in the open air, or in leathern lodges, 
and under their provision carts. As soon as the buffaloes are 
perceived, the young men gallop after them, and either partially 
surround them on the plain, or endeavour to drive them into 
some little valley, or neck of land projecting into a lake, where 


escape is difficult. A running fire then opens all along the line. 
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reer; the bullets are carried in the mouth, and dropped into the 
barrel without any wadding; their small whips are attached by 
a band to the right wrist; the sagacious horse of his own accord 
follows the animal his master has singled out. In this 
way many buffaloes in succession are shot by the same hunter, 
and hundreds fall in a single race. No sight can be livelier than a 
camp of successful hunters. They generally pitch in some 
clump or point of woods; the provision carts form the outer 
circle, to which the horses are tied; fires blaze in every direc- 
tion; the men smoke their pipes, or arrange their fire-arms; 
while the women are employed in cooking. Everywhere you 
hear the laugh and the jest, and the repasts are sumptuous. 
While the men hunt, the females are occupied in drying the 
spare meat, or perverting it into pemican. This now far-famed 
provender of the wilderness is formed by pounding the choice 
parts of the meat very small, putting it into bags made of the 
skin of the slain animal, into which a proportion (fifty pounds 
pounded meat and forty pounds grease make a bag of pemican) 
of melted fat is then poured; and the whole being strongly com- 
pressed, and sewed up, constitutes the best and most portable 
article of provision for the voyageur. In the winter season this sport 
assumes a more varied character. When the snow is not deep, 
the buffaloes may be run on horseback, as in the summer; in- 
deed, if numerous, they beat such a track with their broad hoofs 
that they are easily pursued: at other times they are approached 
by the hunter “ crawling” on the snow. He walks cautiously 
up to within a certain distance, far enough not to alarm the 
herd; then prostrates himself on the snow, drags himself along 
on his belly, with his gun trailing after him, and in this manner 
frequently proceeds a long way before he can get within reach, 
when the buffalces are shy. When fatigued with this laborious 
and unnatural motion, he stops to draw breath, and throws up a 
little heap of snow before him, to screen him from his prey ; and 
some are said to be so dexterous in this mode of approach as ac- 
tually to drive aside with their guns the old bulls who form the 
outer guard of the band, in order to select the choicest of the 
cows. Asa disguise, a close dun-coloured cap furnished with 

upright ears is often worn by the experienced hunter, to give him 

the appearance of a wolf; for, from constant association, that 

ravenous beast is regarded by the buffalo without dread. In the 

spring of the year, when there is a hard crust on the snow pro- 

duced by alternate thaw and frost, the buffaloes are frequently 

run down by the hunters, and stabbed with their daggers while 

floundering in the deep drifts, which yield to their weight, but 

support their pursuers, who wear suow-shoes; and in this way, 

which is the easiest and safest of all, the unfortunate animals fall 

a prey even to women and boys.—Simpson’s Narrative of Dis- 

coveries on the North Coast of America. 


Avon-well, as the source of our river is called, lies in the 
garden of the little inn opposite Naseby church. The spring 
flows into a small circular pool, which, a few years back, it was 
resolved to adorn and render sufficiently smart for the birth-bed 
of so famous a river. A plaster swan was procured, and the 
water made to spout from his bill into the little pool, which also 
received various graceful trimmings. The well was separated 
by a wall from the public road ; but in order that the improve- 
ments might be enjoyed by all, iron railings were substituted 
for the “ Kealy earth,” opposite to the swan fountain. But un- 
luckily, though, as was said, refinement has peuetrated into 
Naseby, the natives were not prepared for such an innovation. 
The bird's head was speedily discovered to be a capital mark, 
aud as Naseby men are as proud of their skill in stone-throwing 
as Kentuckians are of theirs in rifle-shooting, its head soon got 
knocked off, and the limpid el t in q , flowed 
rather ungracefully from its neck. Other mishaps followed, and 





finally the poor bird was flung off its perch into the water, by 
which, as plaster swans are not good swimmers, it derived small 
benefit. ow, in this present spring of 1845, it looks very 
desolate. Headless, and with one of its wings broken (to say 


nothing of the loss of its feet), the poor swan crouches down in 
a pitiable manner in the dirt beside the pond, while the water 
trickles lazily from a shabby wooden spout; and the Avon-well 
itself is covered with dead green duck-weed, and surrounded by 
cabbages. This ought not to be. It is utterly impossible for 
the most resolute to be sentimental over it. For us there is 
plainly nought but to leave it, with a hope that some one may 
be led by our lament to look after and remedy the dismal state 
of this swan of the Avon.— Rambles by Rivers—The Avon 





The hunters reload their guns while their horses are in full ca- 





in Knight’s Weekly Volume. 
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(Hudibras consulting the Lawyer.) 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XVJ. 


Tue Poet in the Third Canto of Part III. returns to 
his story and his hero, in order to relate the history of 
the rescue and its consequences. Uncomfortably 
mounted and equivocally conducted, the knight could 
not but feel an almost equal anxiety to escape from his 
pursuers and be secure from his guide. The general 
effects of fear, as well as its peculiar effect on the mind 
of Hudibras, are very admirably described : — 


“ Who would believe what strange bugbears 
Mankind creates itself, of fears 
That spring like fern, that insect weed, 
Equivocally, without seed ; 
And have no possible foundation, 
But merely in th’ imagination : 
And yet can do more dreadful feats, 
Than haga, with all their imps and teats : 
Make more bewitch and haunt themselves 
Than all their nurseries of elves. ; 
For fear does things so like a witch, 
*Tis hard t’ unriddle which is which: 
Sets up communities of senses, 
To chop and change intelligences ; 
As Rosicrucian virtuosos 
Can see with ears, and hear with noses: 
And when they neither see nor hear, 
Have more than both supply’d by fear ; 





That makes ’em in the dark see visions, 
And hag themselves with apparitions; 
And when their eyes discover least, 
Discern the subtlest objects best : 
Do things not contrary alone 
To th’ course of nature, but its own: 
The courage of the bravest daunt, 
And turn poltroons as valiant ; 
For men as resolufe appear 
With too much, as too Tittle fear : 
And when they ‘re out of hopes of flying, 
Will run away from death by dying ; 
Or turn again to stand it out; 
And those they fled, like lions, rout. 
“ This Hudibras had prov'd too true, 
Who, by the furies, left perdue, { 
And haunted with detachments sent 
From Marshal Legion’s regiment, 
Was by a fiend, as counterfeit, 
Reliev’d and rescu’d with a cheat; 
When nothing but himself and fear, i 
Was both the imps and conjurer : 
As by the rules o’ th’ virtuosi, 
It follows in due form of poesie. 
“ Disguis’d in all the masks of night, 
We left our champion on his flight ; 
At blindman’s buff to grope his way, \ 
In equal fear of night and day : 
Who took his dark and desp’rate course, 
He knew no better than his horse ; 














And by an unknown devil led, 

(He knew as little whither) fled. 

He never was in greater need, 

Nor less capacity of speed. 

Disabled both in man and beast, 

To fly and run away, his best ; 

To keep the enemy, and fear, 

From equal falling on his rear. 

And tho’ with kicks and bangs he ply'd 
The further and the nearer side: 

(As seamen ride with all their force, 
And tug as if they row’d the horse ; 
And when the hackney sails most swift, 
Believe they lag, or run adrift ;) 

So tho’ he posted e’er so fast, 

His fear was greater than his haste : 

For fear, tho’ fleeter than the wind, 
Believes tis always left behind.” 


The day breaking, at length disclosed to the knight 
that his deliverer was no other than Ralpho, with whom, 
when he had been informed of the merely human means 
by which he had been punished and terrified, he is 
half inclined to quarrel, accusing the poor squire of 
having caused him 


“ To make me put myself to flight, 
And, conqu'ring, run away by night ; 
To drag me out, which th’ haughty foe 
Durst never have presum'd to do. 

To mount me in the dark by force, 
Upon the bare ridge of my horse, 
Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage ; 
Lest, if they ventur’d to pursue, 

I might th’ unequal fight renew ; 
And, to preserve thy outward man, 
Assum’d my place, and led the van.” 


Ralpho acknowledges the fact, and argues very 
strongly in favour of flying :— 

“ For those that fly, may fight again, 
Which he can never do that ’s slain. 
Hence timely running ’s no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 
As citizens, by breaking, thrive ; 
And cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil ; 
’Tis held the gallant’st course and bravest, 
To great exploits, as well as safest, 
That spares th’ expense of time and pains, 
And dangerous beating out of brains. 
And in the end prevails as certain, 
As those that never trust to Fortune ; 
But make their fear do execution 
Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 
As earthquakes kill without a blow, 
And, only trembling, overthrow. 
If th’ ancients crown’d their bravest men, 
That only sav’d a citizen, 
What victory could e’er be won, 
If ev’ry one would saye but one? 
Or fight endanger'd to be lost, 
Where all resolve to save the most ? 
By this means, when a battle ’s won, 
The war ’s as far from being done : 
For those that save themselves, and fly, 
Go halves, at least, i’ th’ victory ; 
And sometimes, when the loss is small, 
And danger great, they challenge all : 
Print new additions to their feats, 
And emendations in gazettes : 
And when, for furious haste to run, 
They durst not stay to fire a gun, 
Have done ’t with bonfires, and at home 
Made squibs and crackers overcome. 
To set rabble on a flame, 
And keep their governors from blame, 
Disperse the news, the pulpit tells, 
Confirm'd with fireworks and with bells: 
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And tho’ redue’d to that extreme, 

They have been forc’d to sing Ze Deum ; 
Yet, with religious blasphemy, 

By fiatt'ring heaven with a lie ; 

And for their beating, giving thanks, 
They ‘ve rais’d recruits, and fill’d their banks, 
For those who run from th’ enemy, 
Engage them equally to fly ; 

And when the fight becomes a chace, 
Those win the day that win the race ; 
And that which would not pass in fights, 
Has done the feat with easy flights.” 


Hudibras, in his reply, partly admitting the force of 
the squire’s reasoning, seems to have fallen upon a 
notion that has been thought more modern in the cam- 
paigning art, namely, that the success of a war depends 
on the commissariat :— 


** And those achieve the high'st renown 
That brings the other’s stomach down, 
There’s now no fear of wounds nor maiming, 
All dangers are reduc’d to famine :” 


with more to the same purpose. Whereupon Ralpho 
suggests, as the knight has already tried war and cun- 
ning as means of winning the widow, and failed in 
both, he should now go to law with her, and gives the 
following character of that profession, in which, as in 
all the author’s portraits, all the ill that can be said is 
most humorously and forcibly adduced against it; but 
we feel here, as elsewhere, that though the abuses of 
the Jaw, and the main features of the personage de- 
scribed by Hudibras, may be true, they are collected 
from various sources, and could not have been intended 
to convey a general opinion of the profession, or to 
depict an individual portrait. ’ 


“ For law 's the wisdom of all ages, 
And manag’d by the ablest sages ; 
Who, tho’ their business at the bar 
Be but akind of civil war, 
In which th’ engage with fiercer dudgeons 
Than e’er the Grecians did the Trojans, 
They never manage the contest 
T’ impair their public interest; 
Or by their controversies lessen 
The dignity of their profession : 
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Not like us brethren, who divide 

Our common-wealth, the cause, and side : 
And tho’ w’ are all as near of kindred, 

As th’ outward man is to the inward ; 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle 
About the slightest fingle-fangle : 

While lawyers have more sober sense, 
Than t’ argue at their own expense, 

But make their best advantages 

Of others’ quarrels, like the Swiss ; 

Aud out of foreign controversies, 

By aiding both sides, fill their purses ; 
But have no int'rest in the cause, 

a = th’ engage, and wage the laws ; 

or further prospect than their 4 
Whether they lose or win the he 
And tho’ th’ abounded in all ages, 
With suudry learned clerks and sages ; 
Tho’ all their business be dispute, 
Which way they canvass ev’ry suit; 
Th’ have no disputes about their art, 
Nor in polemics controvert ; 

While all professions else are found 
With nothing but disputes t’ abound : 
Divines of all sorts, and physicians ; 
Philosophers, mathematicians ; 

The raced and Paracelsian, 
Condemn the way each other deals in; 
Anatomists dissect and mangle, 

To cut themselves out work to wrangle ; 
Astrologers — their dreams, 

That in their s they talk of schemes ; 
And heralds stickle who got who, 

So many hundred years ago. 

“ But lawyers are too wise a nation, 
T’ expose their trade to disputation ; 
Or make the busy rabble judges 
Of all their secret piques and grudges ; 
In which whoever wins the day, 

The whole profession ’s sure to pay. 
Besides, no mountebank, nor cheats, 
Dare undertake to do their feats ; 
When in all other sciences 

They swarm like insects, and increase. 

“ For what bigot durst ever draw, 

By inward light, a deed in law? 

Or could hold forth, by revelation, 

An answer to a declaration ? 

For those that meddle with their tools, 
Will cut their fingers if they ’re fools.” 


Hudibras objects to the advice, of course, but resolves 
to follow it; chiefly, as he says, to guard himself 
against Sidrophel, who “ resolves to sue ;” and he calls 
to mind a lawyer— 


“ Most apt for what I have to do: 
As counsellor, and justice too ;” 
whose character, as justice, we cannot give, though in 
its features it does not greatly differ from that of more 
than one of Fielding’s, particularly of one described in 
that writer's ‘ Amelia ’— 
“ To this brave man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his law affairs ie 
And found him mounted, in his pew, 
With books and money plac’d for show, 
Like nest-eggs to make clients lay, 
And for his false opinion pay : 
To whom the knight, with comely grace, 
ef sae deed pow tee 
Which he as proudly entertain'd, 
As th’ other courteously strain’d ; 
And to assure him ‘twas not that 
He look'd for, bid him put on’s hat.” 

‘The knight then details to the lawyer his adventure 
with Sidrophel, accuses the widow of being an acces- 
sary, of having contracted herself by solemn vows to 
him, of breaking her word, and of having “made an 
assault with fiends and men upon my y-” The 
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lawyer declares he has an excellent case, and instructs 
him how to strengthen it :— 
“ But you may swear at any ra‘e, 
Things not in nature, for the state : 
For in all courts of justice here 
A witness is not said to swear, 
But make oath, that is, in plain terms, 
To forge whatever he affirms. 
“(I thank you, quoth the knight, for that, 
Because ’tis to my purpose pat—) 
“ For justice, tho’ she ’s painted blind, 
Is to the weaker side inclin’d, 
Like Charity; else right and wrong 
Could never hold it out so long, 
And, like blind Fortune, with a slight, 
Convey men’s interest, and right, 
From Stiles’s pocket, into Nokes's, 
As easily as hocus-pocus : 
Plays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious, 
And clear again, like Hiccius Doctius, 
Then whether you would take her life, 
Or but recover her for your wife; 
Or be content with what she has, 
And let all other matters pass ; 
. The business to the law ‘s all one, 
The proof is all it looks upon: 
And you can want no witnesses, 
To swear to anything you please, 
That hardly get their mere expenses 
By th’ labour of their consciences ; 
Or letting out to hire their ears 
To affidavit-customers, 
At inconsiderable values, 
To serve for jury-men, or tallies, 
Although retain’d in th’ hardest matters, 
Of trustees and administrators.” 
Hudibras undertakes to supply these, and the lawyer 
concludes— 
* Tn th’ int’rim, e for no trepans, 
To draw her po tate the Nate 
Ply with her love-letters, and billets, 
And bait ’em well, for quirks and quillets, 
With trains t’ inveigle, and surprise, 
Her heedless answers and replies ; 
And if she miss the mouse-trap lines, 
They ’!] serve for other by-desigus : 
And make an artist understand 
To copy out her seal or hand ; 
Or find void places in the paper, 
To steal in something to entrap her ; 
*Till with her worldly goods, and body, 
Spight of her heart, she has endow’d ye: 
Retain all sorts of witnesses, 
That ply in’ th’ Temples, under trees ; 
Or walk the round, with knights o’ th’ posts 
About the cross-legg’d knights, their hosts ; 
Or wait for customers between 
The pillar-rows in Lincolns-im, 
Where vouchers, forgers, common-bail, 
And affidavit-men, ne’er fail 
T’ expose to sale all sorts of oaths, 
According to their ears and clothes, 
Their only necessary tools, 
Besides the Gospel, and their souls. 
And when y’ are furnish’d with all purveys, 
I shall be ready at your service.” 


The knight “longs” to practise the advice ; and the 
letter produced under this impulse will form the sub- 
ject of the next article. 





PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS FOR THE 
WINTER SEASON. 


Ir is well Known that the ancient Romans expended 
large sums in cultivated flowers, perhaps the least 
unjustifiable of all their ary expenditure; for 
surely, the taste for flowers is the most pure and re- 





fined of all amusements. The inhabitants of Holland 
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are proverbial for their passion for flowers, especially 
for all those kinds which are propagated from bulbs, 
and almost incredible sums have ~ paid for choice 
varieties of the hyacinth, tulip, ranuncuius, &c. The 
Parisians of the present era bid fair to vie with the 
citizens of Rome itself, in their extravagant passion for 
flowers, During the winter season, especially, this 
mania has arisen to so high a point, that it has assumed 
the importance of a lucrative branch of commerce. 

In order to give an idea of the extent to which this 
traffic is carried on in Paris, we quote from M. Sou- 
lange Bodin, one of the first horticulturists of the day, 
and on whose accuracy we may place perfect reliance, 
a statement of the sale of flowers, during a single ordi- 
nary week, in winter :— 


Hire of cases garnished with flowers, 
shrubs, and plants, transported from 





party to party, and remaining the pro- _‘ Francs. £ 

perty of the gardener. . . . . 10,000 400 
Baskets, jardiniéres, and platforms fur- 

nished for evening parties . . . 6000 340 
Sale of cut camellias at from 10f. to 

OM per Gem. . 2 6 «© « « 1,600 64 
Flowers for the hair, for ornamenting 

dresses, &c., choice branches of Ca- 

Sat + 6s she we stl fl .|6| | 6S 
Vases of choice Camellias in blossom, at 

the average of 10 francs aie 80 
Bouquets for balls, at the average of 5 

fame . 2 tw tw tlk tlk 8 MOOD OD 

Total 40,600 
or £1624 sterl. 


Here are 40,600 francs spent in flowers in a single 
week, and in this statement no account has been taken 
of the sums produced by the sale of flowers in the two 
flower-markets which at present subsist in Paris; and 
be it remembered that the week selected is an ordi- 
nary week taken at random: but how much greater 
would have been the amount had M. Bodin chosen a 
week during the period of the Carnival, when balls and 
parties are rife. But surely this mode of spending 
money, extravagant though it be, is far preferable to 
squandering it in excesses for the gratification of the 
palate, excesses ruinous both to heaith and intellect. 

There are, however, methods, far Jess expensive and 
more simple than hothouse culture, for procuring this 
refined enjoyment during the winter season. In an 
amusing French periodical (Le Magazin Pittoresque), 
we find, that instead of employing artificial heat as an 
agent for forcing these beautiful productions of nature 
into existence during ungenial seasons, we may have 
recourse to the conservative properties of cold. 

“The possessor of an icehouse may, with very little 
trouble, preserve as many flowers as may be required 
for the Socosation of the table or apartments during 
the winter. 

“The flowers must be gathered in perfectly dr 
weather, and those blossoms should be selected whic 
are not perfectly expanded, but only on the point of 
unfolding their buds. These are to be enclosed in 
vases of glass, or of glazed pottery-ware, previously 
thoroughly cleansed and dried, and they are then to be 
hermetically sealed by covering with oiled leather to 
exclude every particle of wr win & «The vases are 
then to be placed in the antichamber of an icehouse, 
in a part where the temperature is nearly about that at 
which ice melts, for were it colder the flowers would 
become frozen. When it is required to make them 
unfold their blossoms, plunge them for a few seconds 
in lukewarm water, or in running water. By this gra- 
dual process of thawing, the fibres resume their natu- 
ral pliancy, and they are now prepared to blow when 
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introduced into a warm yp: gree = the stems merely 
requiring to be plunged for a minute in tepid water 
in which a small quantity of saltpetre has been previ- 
ously dissolved, By this simple method, the flowers 
assume all the freshness and beauty they would have if 
newly gathered. 

“ Persons who have not the advantage of an icehouse, 
may nevertheless very easily preserve many kinds of 
flowers, by placing them, similarly enclosed, in vases in 
the interior of a cellar ; first, however, taking the pre- 
caution to burn slightly the extremity of the stalks, 
and immediately applying sealing-wax. Great care 
must be taken to avoid the access of the slightest hu- 
midity.” Thus, by a simple and inexpensive method, 
many kinds of flowers of the less delicate kind may be 
preserved to enliven and adorn our houses during 
the gloomy season when nature has imprisoned within 
her bosom all her blooming favourites, excepting the 
glowing holly, the winter rose, and a few others, which 
the improved science of horticulture has taught to be- 
come almost independent of times and seasons. 





REPTILES USED AS FOOD. 


Tue very name of reptile diet sounds disagreeably in 
civilized ears. Yet do many of the nations of the earth 
esteem it as forming their greatest delicacy. The most 
forbidding and frightful of reptiles is perhaps the cro- 
codile, the ferocious enemy of man, and of every sort 
of animal, including, on some occasions, its own young ; 
but we find that in several countries the flesh of this 
formidable creature is used as food ; nor do the natives 
appear to have any fastidious notions on the subject of 
thus appropriating a reptile which may have devoured 
many of their own race. They give the preference, 
however, to the younger crocodiles, because in them 
they find less of a powerful musky flavour, which 
generally pervades the flesh, and is even strong enough 
to affect the waters inhabited by these reptiles. This 
flavour is due to musk glands, which are removed as 
soon as the crocodile is captured, otherwise the flesh 
would be wholly insupportable. The Berbers or Abo- 
rigines of Northern Africa set a high value on these 
glands, and use them as a perfume. When the pre- 
cautions of choosing a young animal and of removing 
the glands have been duly observed, the crocodile’s 
flesh is deemed excellent food by the Negroes and 
Arabs; but by Europeans it is generally considered 
very nauseous. Some parts of the flesh are white and 
delicate, like veal of good quality, but the general 
nature of this food is such as to disgust the traveller. 
Burckhardt, however, notices it with less abhorrence 
than some other writers. ‘‘ At Senaar, crocodiles are 
brought to market, and their flesh is publicly sold 
there. I once tasted some of the meat at Esne in 
Upper Egypt ; it is of a dirty white colour, not unlike 
oung wa with a slight fishy smell; the animal had 
(oun caught by some fishermen in a strong net, and 
was above twelve feet long. The governor of Esne 
ordered it to be brought into his court-yard, where more 
than a hundred balls were fired against it without any 
effect, till it was thrown upon its back, and the con- 
tents of a small swivel discharged into its abdomen, the 
skin of which is much softer than that of the back.” 
The eggs of the crocodile are about as large as those 
of the goose, and are eagerly sought after as food. The 
natives of Madagascar are particularly fond of them, 
and the missionaries in that island have seen as many as 
five hundred eggs collected together for the use of one 
family. In order to preserve them in a fit state for 
use or sale, the natives take off the rind or shell, boil 
the eggs, and dry them in the sun. The Mandingoes, 
inhabitants of some districts on the banks of the river 
Gambia, are also much addicted to this kind of diet, 
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and are said to prefer the egg when it contains a young 
crocodile of the length of one’s finger. The places 
where the eggs are deposited are easily found by those 
accustomed to the search, The crocodile always Jays 
her in the sand on the banks of ariver, and often 
beneath the partial shelter of an overhanging bough, 
or in a cave, or hollow, in some vety retired part of 
the stream. She begins Jaying in August, and pro- 
duces a very large number of eggs, the amount of 
which has not been exactly ascertained, but has been 
stated at from sixty to ninety-nine. M. Linant gives 
the following account of these eggs: “ Travelling along 
the banks of the river, Isaw on the sand the recent 
track of a very large crocodile, and thinking that it 
might have been a female come ashore to lay her eggs, 
I followed up the track about twenty paces along the 
water side, where the ground appearing to have been 
much trodden and recently disturbed, I dug and found 
ninety-nine eggs. The Arabs are in the habit of say- 
ing that ninety-nine is always the number of the cro- 
codile’s eggs; but I have found them of various num- 
bers between sixty and ninety-nine. My people, and 
those of the place, immediately made a fricassee, which 
I tasted, but found very nauseous, having a flavour 
between rancid oil and musk. Each egg had consider- 
ably more white than yolk.” Jt isa fortunate predi- 
lection, in the case of the natives of Madagascar, which 
enables them to relish this nauseous food, for by means 
of their continual search after the ogee: together with 
the destruction of them committed by vultures and 
serpents, the crocodiles, already exceedingly numerous 
in that island, are kept from becoming overpowering. 
The alligator, an animal closely resembling the croco- 
dile, but even more ferocious in its habits, is also used 
as food by certain American tribes, who. are said to de- 
rive their chief support from it. The flesh resembles 
that of the crocodile in appearance and in flavour. 
Repugnant as it would be to the feelings of a Euro- 
pean to feed on crocodiles or alligators, it would excite 
scarcely less disgust to be compelled to partake of a 
batiquet of snakes and lizards. Yet such are among 
the choicest dainties of many negro tribes. The huge 
boa furnishes an abundance of substantial food, which 
is highly esteemed by them; rattle-snakes are broiled 
and eaten by the North American Indians in the man- 
ner of eels; vipers are still used in Italy for the pur- 
pose of. making restorative broth, a formula for the 
preparation of which may be found in some of the old 
pharmacopeeias; and many other species of serpent 
are eatenin the Birman empireand in Tonquin. That 
some of these reptiles are of a poisonous nature does 
not form any obstacle to their use as food, for when 
the head is cut off, or the poison fangs are extracted, the 
rest of the body is safely eaten. The natives of King 
George’s Sound have an expeditious and wholesale 
mode of cooking such dainties: they set fire to, the 
grass over a considerable extent of country, and then 
search among the ashes for the bodies of lizards and 
snakes, which they find ready broiled to their taste, 
and devour in vast quantities. The former of these 
reptiles, when of the right species, are not distasteful 
to some of our travellers. The guana, or eatable 
lizard, common in South America and some parts of 
Africa, is especially noticed as affording excellent 
food: its flesh is also salted and exported in large 
quantities from the countries where it abounds. It 
was formerly common in the West India Islands, but 
is now rarely met with. This animal is four or five 
feet long, scaly, and of a greenish colour, spotted with 
black. It climbs trees and robs birds’ nests with 
much celerity ; but is gentle and harmless. The guana 
is taken in snares or hunted by dogs. Its flesh is very 
white, and the iaste sweet, but it has an unpleasant 
snieJl. The inhabitants of Panama feed on it con- 








stantly, and compare it with chicken, but others find 
it difficult to trace any resemblancé, Various other 
tribes devour lizards without caring whether they are 
of the eatable species or not. 

Mr. Burehell, while travelling in the wilds of Southern 
Africa, noticed the fondness of the natives for reptile 
food. On one occasion a Bushman happening to observe 
a lizard, pursued it with great eagerness, and halted to 
make a fire and cook it. This was soon done, and 
almost as soon was the lizard roasted; then cutting 
open the body, which contained a great number of 
eggs, he. greedily devoured them in a manner which 
showed they were considered a dainty morsel. 

That the frog, uninviting as it appears to an English 
appetite, is not without attractions among civilized 
nations, is proxed by the use made of that reptile in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Austria. It is 
also used as food in various other parts of the globe. 
The species called esculent is alone prized by epicures, 
though the other species are also eaten. Even the 
disgusting bull-frog is eaten by the natives of North 
America. In those cities of Europe where there isa 
demand for esculént frogs, there are regular conserva- 
tories established for keeping alive the numbers of 
these reptiles brought from the surrounding districts. 
The hind quarters are the most esteemed, but the 
livers and fore legs are used with other meats, in soup. 
The fricassee is the usual mode of cookery, and forms 
an expensive and luxurious dish. Frog-soup is recom- 
mended on the Continent as a light and nourishing 
diet for consumptive patients. In some countries the 
hind Jegs of the toad are also eaten, and on the coast 
of Guinea the negroes devour the whole reptile. 

The tortoise and its eggs are eaten in many coun- 
tries, and afford another example of reptiles affording 
nourishment to man. And here we approach a form 
of aliment that excites no repugnance among our- 
selves; on the contrary, the most savoury of all dishes 
and the most highly esteemed is that which can rank 
no higher than reptile diet, namely, the flesh of the 
green turtle. Of this kind of food it is superfluous to 
write, since it is known and enjoyed by thousands, and 
has been often descanted upon in the most enthusiastic 
terms. But since it is possible thus to relish and to 
admire a certain species of reptile diet, we may well 
exercise some forbearance in judging of the taste of 
those individuals who can equally enjoy the other 
species, and find delight and gratification to their appe- 
tites ina slice of broiled alligator, a roasted lizard, or 
a fricasseed frog. 





Nineveh.—M., Botta bas laid open fifteen rooms of what ap- 
pears to have been a vast palace, some of which are one hundred 
and sixty feet long, and the walls covered with sculpture and 
inscriptions, the latter historical, and the former illustrating 
sieges, naval combats, triumphs, &c, The characters employed 
exactly resemble those on the columns of Persepolis, at Bebatana 
(Hamadan) and Van. The sculpture is admirably executed 
and original in design, much superior to thé figures on the 
monuments of the Egyptians; and show a remarkable knowledge 
of anatomy and the human face, great intelligence and harmony 
of composition,. The ornaments, robes, &c., are executed with 
extraordinary minuteness, and the objects, such as vases, drink- 
ing-cups, are extremely elegant; the bracelets, ear-rings, &c., 
show the most exquisite taste. This sculpture and these inscrip- 
tions appear to belong to a period anterior to the conquest of 
Persia by the Macedonians, and singularly accord with a de- 
scription in the twenty-third chapter of Ezekiel, fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses: and M. Botta is inclined to place them in the 
period when Nineveh was destroyed by Cyaxares.— Athenaeum. 





The mind is like a trunk; if well packed, it holds almost 
everything ; if ill-packed, next tu nothing —Guesses at Truth, 











